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Foreword 


ALTHOUGH  ALL  STATES  have  specialized  courts  or  pro- 
cedures for  children's  cases,  each  year  over  100,000  boys  and  girls 
who  appear  in  these  courts  for  delinquency  are  held  in  jail  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  places  to  keep  them  pending  final  court  action. 
Often  these  children  are  not  separated  from  adults  who  are  waiting 
trial  in  criminal  courts. 

In  fact,  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  esti- 
mates that  over  2,500  of  the  approximate  3,100  counties  in  this  coun- 
try have  no  place  of  detention  for  children  but  the  county  jail. 

For  communities  having  no  separate  detention  facilities  for 
children,  alternative  plans  operate  by  default.  In  some,  children  who 
need  to  be  detained  for  their  own  or  the  community's  protection  are 
either  released  immediately  or  sent  to  State  institutions  designed 
for  longer  time  care.    In  others,  boys  and  girls  are  held  in  jails. 

'\'\niere  special  facilities  exist,  the  extent  of  detention  of  chil- 
dren appearing  before  the  court  varies  greatly,  even  in  communities 
of  comparable  size  and  population  characteristics.  In  some  places, 
few  children  are  detained.  In  others,  where  law  enforcement  agencies 
detain  and  release  children,  more  are  placed  in  detention  than  are 
referred  to  the  court  for  delinquency. 

As  the  result  of  nonexistent  or  inadequate  alternative  resources, 
and  in  some  instances  through  an  unsound  philosophy  or  limited  un- 
derstanding, or  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  detention  facilities  serve 
as  temporary  homes  for  a  variety  of  children.  Some  of  these  boys  and 
girls  require  secure  custody,  others  need  but  a  place  to  stay.  Despite 
many  years  of  work  by  a  number  of  State  and  national  agencies, 
detention  homes  today  are  serving  many  cliildren  for  whom  detention 
care  is  wholly  inappropriate. 

Adequate  detention  services  are  an  important  part  of  a  com- 
munity's services  for  delinquent  children.  However,  any  unnecessary 
expenditure  for  detention  facilities  and  staff  is  wasted  money — and 
at  the  expense  of  other  services.  The  psychological  costs  to  children 
needlessly  detained  and  the  social  and  economic  costs  to  the  com- 
munity are  great. 

Communities  committed  to  an  adequate  detention  program  can 
choose  between  two  alternatives :  (1)  plan  for  minimum  use  of  deten- 
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tion  consistent  with  actual  need  and  provide  the  necessary  related 
services  to  insure  that  detention  use  remains  at  a  minimal  level  or  (2) 
neglect  other  services  affecting  detention  need  and  pay  the  social  and 
economic  costs  of  a  large  detention  program.  The  choice  can  be  made 
consciously.     It  should  not  "just  happen"  through  poor  planning. 

The  content  of  this  pamphlet  reflects  the  technical  nature  of 
detention  planning — a  relatively  new  specialty.  It  will  become  appar- 
ent to  the  reader  that  the  emphasis  in  this  publication  is  on  the  con- 
crete and  specific  aspects  of  detention  care.  This  pamphlet  should  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  detention  publications,  particularly 
Stomdards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children  and  Youth, 
published  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association. 

This  material  has  been  drawn  together  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  expanded  where  possible,  in  an  attempt  to  present  concepts 
about  detention  planning  and  capacity  study  method  to  a  degree  not 
available  in  current  detention  literature.  This  pamphlet  was  pre- 
pared in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  those  concerned  with  de- 
tention planning. 


KATHERINE  B.  OETTINGER 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau 
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detention  planning 


INTRODUCTION 


M.eaning  and  purpose  of  detention 

Detention  is  generally  defined  as  the  care  of  children  in  secure 
custody  (a  physically  restrictive  facility)  pending  disposition  by 
the  court.  Although  helpful,  such  a  definition  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  the  necessary  foundation  for  planning  detention  capacity, 
the  type  of  building,  staffing  or  programming.  This  requires  an 
examination  of  the  purpose  detention  should  serve  in  a  community.^ 

In  actual  practice,  the  purpose  detention  serves  is  determined 
by  two  interwoven  elements:  (1)  the  philosophy  of  the  individuals 
responsible  for  placing  and  holding  children  in  detention  and  (2) 
the  availability  of  other  community  resources. 

Philosophy  concerning  use  of  detention 

Deciding  which  children  need  detention  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
The  fact  that  a  child  has  broken  the  law  should  not  of  itself  result 
in  his  removal  from  home  pending  the  decision  about  action  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  individual,  family,  or  social  conditions  leading 
to  his  delinquency.  Even  if  the  violation  or  the  child's  circumstances 
indicate  referral  to  the  court,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  he  needs 
removal  from  his  home.  Even  where  it  appears  that  he  must  be 
removed  from  home  temporarily,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  place 
him  in  a  detention  facility.  Certain  children  referred  to  the  court 
for  violations  of  law  and  who  appear  to  need  temporary  placement 
pending  court  disposition  are  no  serious  threat  to  themselves  or  the 
community.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  shelter  care  program  such 
as  foster  family  care  or  shelter  care  institution. 


^  For  a  more  comprehensive  statement  of  the  purpose,  philosophy,  and  use  of 
detention  as  well  as  who  should  and  should  not  be  detained  see  National  Proba- 
tion and  Parole  Association  :  Standards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children 
and  Youth.    New  York :  The  Association,  1958.    142  pp. 
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However,  the  group  referred  to  the  court  for  delinquent  acts 
includes  a  portion  of  the  community's  most  disturbed  and  aggressive 
children.  For  some,  removal  from  the  community  and  temporary 
placement  in  a  physically  restrictive  setting  is  necessary  for  their  or 
the  community's  protection.  Unless  such  a  facility  is  available  for 
this  group,  neither  the  community  nor  these  children  can  be  protected 
properly. 

Which  children  require  detention  care  ?  There  is  general  agree- 
ment among  national  standard  setting  agencies  that  detention  should 
be  used  only  under  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  child's  offense  (or  history  of  offense)  is  so  serious  that  he  presently 
constitutes  a  threat  to  himself  or  the  safety  of  the  community.^ 

2.  The  child's  problems  are  so  serious  or  his  family  situation  so  disturbed 
that  he  is  likely  to  become  involved  in  further  law  violations  pending 
court  disposition. 

3.  The  child  is  almost  certain  to  run  away  pending  court  disposition  or 
return  to  another  jurisdiction. 

4.  The  child  is  a  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding  against  an  adult  and 
he  cannot  be  protected,  or  his  presence  or  uninfluenced  testimony  in 
court  could  not  be  reasonably  assured,  if  he  were  released  to  parents  to 
live  at  home  or  temporarily  at  a  place  known  only  to  the  family  and 
the  court,  or  placed  in  a  shelter  care  facility. 

The  decision  to  detain  a  child  should  be  based  on  a  skillful 
appraisal  of  a  complex  mass  of  information.  This  requires  staff  in 
sufficient  volume  with  the  necessary  skill.  However,  half  the  battle  is 
won  if  those  making  the  decision  are  committed  to  the  principle  that 
only  children  requiring  placement  in  secure  custody  pending  couit 
disposition  will  be  placed  in  detention.  The  other  half  depends  upon 
the  availability  of  community  resources. 

Availability  of  community  resources 

Since  children  referred  to  the  court  present  a  wide  range  of 
problems,  they  require  a  variety  of  services.  To  persons  familiar 
with  their  operation,  the  interdependence  of  a  community's  social 


-  For  recommendations  see  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association :  Stand- 
ard Family  Court  Act.  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association :  99-160, 
April  1959;  Children's  Bureau:  Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with 
Children,  Bureau  Publication  No.  346.  Washington,  D.C. :  Government  Printing 
Ofl&ce,  1954.  99  pp. ;  and  Standards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children 
and  Youth,  footnote  1,  p.  1. 


service  program  has  become  an  axiom.  The  availability  of  these  serv- 
ices and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  given  affects  the  demand  for, 
and  operation  of,  other  services.  For  example,  the  lack  of  social 
services  for  children  in  their  homes  will  affect  the  demand  for  foster 
care. 

Such  interdependence  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  deten- 
tion care.  The  lack  of  related  services  can  erroneously  affect  the 
apparent  need  for  detention  in  two  ways.  ( 1 )  When  services  affect- 
ing the  total  volume  of  delinquency  are  lacking,  the  court  is  faced 
with  a  greater  volume  of  cases.  Thus,  even  if  a  constant  "profortion 
of  children  referred  to  the  court  require  detention,  the  total  nmriber 
will  be  greater.  (2)  When  certain  services  are  lacking,  detention  is 
used  as  a  substitute.  For  example,  detention  homes  may  be  (and  often 
are)  used  for  a  variety  of  children  in  addition  to  the  delinquent  child. 
They  include  the  neglected,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  psychotic,  the 
severely  disturbed  and  children  needing  residential  diagnostic  or 
treatment  services.  No  single  institution  can  hope  to  serve  these  groups 
requiring  such  divergent  treatment  methods.  Even  temporarily  they 
should  be  cared  for  in  a  variety  of  places — other  than  a  detention 
facility.  When  the  detention  facility  attempts  to  serve  these  groups 
of  children  neither  they  nor  the  children  needing  detention  are  served 
properly.  Furthermore,  unless  the  court  has  sufficient,  trained  staff 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  those  children  referred  to  court 
need  detention  care. 


Essentials  of  detention  care 


The  primary  purpose  of  detention  is  the  secure  holding  of 
children  pending  their  disposition  by  the  court.  Thus,  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  the  holding  by  restraint.  It  follows  that  detention  must 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  type  of  care  given  rather  than  the  group 
of  children  served.  Therefore,  it  is  primarily  the  nature  of  the  phy- 
sical setting  in  which  the  children  are  housed  that  distinguishes  this 
from  other  types  of  care. 

Even  though  its  primary  purpose  is  to  securely  hold  children 
pending  court  disposition,  if  it  is  to  enhance  rather  than  hinder  the 
child's  future  adjustment,  the  detention  experience  must  offer  more 
than  just  a  place  to  hold  him.  In  addition,  a  good  detention  program 
should  provide : 

1.  A  physical  and  emotional  climate  which  not  only  minimizes  the  possi- 
ble damaging  effects  of  this  necessary  period  of  confinement  but  pro- 
motes the  child's  physical  and  emotional  development. 
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2.  Maximum  opportunity  for  observation  and  study  of  the  child  during 
the  time  he  is  held  for  disposition  by  the  court. 

The  primary  purpose  should  be  the  holding  of  children  needing 
secure  custody  rather  than  that  of  providing  study  and  treatment. 
This  should  be  the  case  even  though  the  detention  experience  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  study  and  treatment  process.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  wealth  of  diagnostic  information  available  during  the 
period  of  detention  should  not  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  Nor  does 
it  imply  that  staff  capable  of  making  diagnostic  observations  and 
evaluations  are  not  necessary  or  that  the  detention  program  should 
not  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  diagnostic  process. 
Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  "treatment"  does  not  occur  while  the 
child  is  in  detention  or  that  the  facility  should  not  concern  itself 
about  a  "treatment-oriented"  program.  To  the  contrary — all  of  these 
are  necessary  if  detention  is  to  serve  a  constructive  purpose. 

The  distinction  between  "study  and  treatment"  and  "holding 
in  secure  custody  pending  court  disposition"  may  appear  subtle  or 
a  play  on  words  in  light  of  the  discussion  above.  However,  this 
distinction  is  important.  Children  should  not  be  placed  in  a  detention 
home  unless  they  require  care  in  a  physically  restrictive  setting 
pending  court  disposition.  During  this  period  study  and  diagnosis 
should  be  carried  on. 

If  the  objectives  of  detention  care  are  to  be  achieved,  the  child 
in  detention  must  receive:  (1)  adequate  physical  care,  (2)  the  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  and  satisfactory  activities  and  (3)  competent 
professional,  individual  and  group  guidance.  For  the  child  to  receive 
these  benefits  fully,  there  must  be  a  satisfactory  building,  staff,  and 
program.^ 

If  the  detention  institution  admits  or  holds  children  other  than 
those  requiring  secure  custody,  a  number  of  serious  problems  arise : 

1.  Providing  adequate  physical  care  becomes  extremely  difficult  by  virtue 
of  the  wide  range  in  age  and  physical  and  emotional  problems.  For 
example,  protecting  a  young  retarded  child  from  a  disturbed  aggres- 
sive 17  year  old  is  very  difficult.  A  detention  home  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  physical  facilities,  meals,  etc.,  suitable  for  both  young 
children  and  adolescents. 

2.  The  opportunity  for  constructive  and  satisfactory  activities  is  limited. 
Wide  ranges  in  age  groups  and  physical  and  emotional  problems 
seriously  curtail  the  type  of  activities  that  can  be  allowed.    Unless  the 


"  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  building,  staff,  and  program  necessary  see 
footnote  1,  p.  1. 


population  can  be  broken  up  into  proper  groups,  all  must  be  exposed 
to  a  program  that  serves  the  needs  or  holds  the  interest  of  few.  No 
single  recreation  program  can  satisfy  the  preschool  child  and  the  ado- 
lescent, the  "normal  child"  and  the  near-psychotic  or  psychotic  child, 
or  the  extremely  withdrawn  and  the  extremely  aggressive  child. 

3.  It  is  not  feasible  to  staff  the  detention  facility  with  the  variety  of  people 
necessary  to  give  the  proper  professional  guidance  and  direction  re- 
quired by  individuals  in  such  a  heterogeneous  group.  There  would 
be  too  few  children  in  the  detention  facility  with  a  particular  problem 
to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  person  competent  to  provide  the  care 
needed. 

These  are  but  a  few  reasons  why  it  is  imperative  that  detention 
care  be  limited  to  those  children  requiring  secure  custody  and  then 
only  as  long  as  necessary  for  the  court  to  determine  what  dis- 
position is  necessary  in  each  case.  Unless  this  is  done,  both  detention 
planning  and  operation  will  be  hampered  seriously.  There  will  be 
a  disservice  to  the  child  who  should  be  detained  as  well  as  to  the 
child  who  is,  but  should  not  be. 


NEED    FOR    STATE -ADMINISTERED 
REGIONAL  DETENTION  PROGRAM 


Why  do  four  out  of  five  counties  in  the  United  States  have  no 
place  for  detention  of  children  but  the  county  jail?  Lack  of  public 
understanding  and  support  is  certainly  one  reason.  Limited  financial 
resources  may  be  another  cause.  In  many  counties,  these  problems 
can  be  solved.  However,  an  even  greater  obstacle  remains — the  reality 
that  few  counties  need  to  detain  enough  children  to  justify  building 
and  staffing  an  adequate  detention  institution.  For  this  latter  reason 
alone,  it  is  not  realistic  to  depend  upon  the  idea  of  county  responsi- 
bility as  a  basis  for  providing  adequate  detention  care  for  most  of  our 
communities. 


Whaf  are  some  of  the  alternatives'? 


Foster  family  detention  care 

For  a  number  of  years,  foster  family  detention  care  was  re- 
garded as  a  possible  answer  for  counties  w^ith  but  a  few  children  to 
detain.  Foster  family  care  has  been  used  successfully  to  provide 
emergency  care  for  children  not  requiring  secure  custody  and  can  be 
used  for  many  children  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  court.  How- 
ever, experience  has  shown  that  foster  family  care  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  detention  problem. 

The  "family  living"  concepts  inherent  in  foster  family  care 
are  quite  different  from  the  basic  concepts  underlying  a  detention 
program,  which  must  provide  secure  custody.  For  example,  the 
freedom  allowed  in  the  foster  family  (which  hopefully  duplicates  the 
normal  family  situation),  the  nature  of  the  daily  routines  in  family 
living,  the  minimal  supervision  possible  in  the  foster  family  situation 
by  virtue  of  the  child's  movement  in  the  community  (school,  recrea- 
tion, etc.),  and  the  foster  parent-child  relationship  expected  in  foster 
family  care,  are  not  practical  in  a  detention  program.  Foster  parents 
cannot  provide  the  24  hour  supervision  and  direction  needed  for  de- 


tcained  children.  Neither  can  foster  parents  be  expected  to  carry  out 
with  any  degree  of  competence  the  wide  variety  of  staff  functions 
necessary  in  a  detention  home — child  care,  institutional  management, 
education,  recreation,  counselling,  etc. 

The  private  residence  makes  a  poor  detention  home.  Room 
arrangement  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  space  for  certain  activities  gen- 
erally means  that  the  family  type  of  dwelling  cannot  be  adapted  for 
detention  use  without  extensive  remodeling.  Even  wiien  security 
features — such  as  detention  screens  on  windows  and  escape  proof 
doors — are  added  at  considerable  expense,  the  private  dwelling  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  locked  room  in  the  foster  family  home  may 
offer  little  more  than  a  separate  room  in  a  jail.  Private  dwellings 
often  cannot  meet  fire  regulations  of  the  sort  specified  for  children's 
institutions,  particularly  those  where  children  are  kept  in  a  locked 
building.  Even  if  many  of  these  problems  can  be  solved,  the  private 
residence  still  falls  short  in  terms  of  providing  a  physical  setting  in 
which  to  carry  out  an  adequate  detention  program. 

Purchase  of  care  from  adjoining  county 

In  some  places,  it  has  been  possible  for  a  small  comity  to  pur- 
chase care  from  a  larger  comity.  Such  a  plan  is  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  a  detention  program  with  available  space  in  an  adjacent 
county  and  the  willingness  of  that  county  to  sell  care.  Where  this 
is  the  case  and  arrangements  can  be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  counties,  such  a  plan  may  offer  a  solution  for  that  particular 
small  county.  However,  even  if  the  larger  county  is  willing  to  offer 
space  at  present  wdien  there  are  vacancies,  it  may  refuse  to  guarantee 
space  for  the  future  when  by  so  doing  it  may  find  itself  without  space 
for  its  own  children.  Thus,  the  small  county  has  no  guarantee  of 
detention  accommodations  for  the  future.  The  small  county  may  also 
find  it  has  little  to  say  about  the  quality  of  care  offered  or  the  policies 
within  detention. 

Also,  while  purchase  of  care  may  work  for  certain  counties  in 
a  State,  it  is  milikely  that  it  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  statewide 
coverage.  The  chance  location  of  populous  counties  in  relation  to  less 
populous  counties  in  a  State  will  seldom  fall  in  a  pattern  necessary 
for  efficient  statewide  coverage.  Even  for  those  States  where  it  might, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  all  local  jurisdictions  will  be  able 
to  work  out  these  arrangements  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Joint  construction  and  operation  by  group  of  counties 

Although  cooperative  planning  and  construction  has  been  pro- 
posed as  one  solution,  experience  has  shown  that  in  general  this  ap- 


proach  has  limited  value.  The  legal,  financial  and  administrative 
problems  are  of  such  nature  that  this  approach  is  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming.  For  example,  in  one  State,  groups  from  several 
political  subdivisions  (counties  and  municipalities)  have  been  working 
jointly  to  construct  and  operate  a  detention  facility  for  eight  years. 
Getting  the  required  agreement  from  the  political  subdivisions  for 
each  of  the  steps  necessary  in  planning  and  construction  has  caused 
considerable  delay.  In  this  instance,  progress  to  date  is  evidence  of 
the  conviction  and  energy  of  those  involved. 

Such  a  plan  may  be  jeopardized  at  any  step  of  the  process 
should  any  of  the  governmental  units  disagree.  This  might  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  if  local  authority  is  delegated  to  a  central  repre- 
sentative group  (a  commission  established  for  this  purpose),  but  often 
local  units  of  government  will  be  unwilling  or  uiiable  to  relinquish 
their  decision  making  power  in  advance,  particularly  since  this  may 
have  fiscal  or  legal  implications. 

Even  though  difficult,  joint  effort  may  be  the  solution  for 
certain  groups  of  adjacent  counties  or  municipalities.  However,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  such  an  approach  will  be  feasible  throughout 
the  State.  Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  action  by  several  sets 
of  cooperating  jurisdictions  will  give  complete  coverage  within  a 
State  or  provide  the  most  efficient  system  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

State  financial  subsidy  plans 

A  number  of  States  presently  give  fuiancial  assistance  to  local 
communities  for  detention  care.  Some  grants  provide  funds  for  con- 
struction, others  for  continuing  operation.  The  goals  of  such  plans 
have  been  to  stimulate  the  development  of  local  detention  facilities 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  detention  care. 

Wliile  subsidy  plans  have  merit  for  these  purposes,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  provide  statewide  coverage.  They  offer  no  solu- 
tion for  the  less  populous  counties,  unless  by  chance  location  and 
inclination  these  counties  can  work  out  some  purchase- or  joint  con- 
struction and  operation  system. 


What  appears  to  be  a  workable  solution! 

Some  plan  involving  State  construction  and  operation  of  de- 
tention homes  serving  groups  of  counties  seems  the  only  feasible 
method  of  getting  adequate  statewide  detention  services.  In  this 
way,  adequate  detention  can  be  made  available  to  all  localities  in 
the  State.    Each  detention  facility  would  serve  one  or  more  counties 
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and  would  be  as  accessible  to  each  as  practical,  in  terms  of  having 
the  volume  of  cases  necessary  to  justify  a  detention  building  and 
program.  Detention  homes  would  vary  in  size,  depending  upon  the 
concentration  of  need  and  the  distances  involved,  but  each  would 
be  large  enough  to  warrant  an  adequate  building  and  staff.  Thus, 
whether  a  child  was  placed  in  an  adequate  detention  facility  or  an 
adult  jail  would  no  longer  depend  upon  which  comity  he  happened 
to  live  in  or  where  he  violated  the  law. 

Advantages  of  a  State-administered  regional  detention  plan 

There  are  four  principal  advantages  for  a  regional  detention 
plan  administered  by  a  State.    These  advantages  are : 

a.  More  flexibility  in  the  use  of  available  detention  accommoda- 
tions 

A  statewide  regional  detention  plan  would  eliminate  the  problem 
of  having  no  detention  faciUty  or  overcrowding  in  some  counties  in 
the  State  and  having  vacant  detention  beds  in  other  counties — a  con- 
dition that  exists  in  many  States  today.  Under  a  State  plan,  if  a  par- 
ticular facility  were  full,  children  could  be  placed  in  an  adjacent  re- 
gional facility.  It  may  be  possible  that  a  given  State  has  sufficient 
detention  space  now  which  if  planned  properly  would  meet  total 
State  need. 

b.  Specialized  services  available  to  all  detention  facilities 

Detention  care  involves  a  variety  of  specialized  services.  For  many 
of  these  the  small  detention  home  cannot  justify  having  a  full  time 
person.  Under  a  regional  plan,  the  specialist  (doctor,  recreational 
director,  dietician,  etc.)  can  serve  two  or  more  detention  homes. 

c.  More  even  and  equitable  development  of  service  throughout  the 
State 

A  statewide  regional  plan  could  proceed  in  a  much  more  orderly 
way  to  make  detention  available  to  all  communities  as  resources  permit. 
Facilities  available  at  any  given  time  could  be  shared  equally  by  all 
counties.  As  resources  permit,  standards  of  service  could  be  raised 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  equitable  for  all  counties.  As  a  State  re- 
sponsibility, detention  services  can  be  developed  in  a  manner  most 
closely  related  to  other  services,  both  State  and  local.  In  the  face  of 
limitation  of  funds  for  the  variety  of  needed  State  and  local  services, 
the  accidental  development  of  one  service  outside  any  planned  system 
of  priorities  is  a  luxury  that  cannot  be  afforded. 

d.  Greater  efficiency  of  operation 

The  centralization  of  responsibility  for  detention  makes  it  possible 
to  utilize  existing  buildings  and  staff  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 


Certain  functions  (recruitment  and  training  of  staff,  purchasing,  plan- 
ning, etc.)  can  be  performed  best  when  geared  to  a  larger  operation. 


Who  should  administer  detention  facilities? 

Individual  detention  facilities  have  been  administered  by  a 
variety  of  agencies,  including  courts,  probation  departments.  State 
and  local  departments  of  public  welfare,  other  State  agencies  and 
private  agencies.  For  the  most  part,  early  detention  homes  were 
established  as  a  public  responsibility.  This  pattern  has  continued. 
Since  detention  involves  the  protection  of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  child,  and  since  these  children  are  being  held  involuntarily,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  this  type  of  care  be  provided  by  a  public 
agency  responsible  to  the  general  public. 

Since  the  rights  of  parents  and  children  are  involved,  the  court 
must  have  control  over  the  admission  and  release  of  detained  children. 
With  this  control  retained  by  the  court,  it  is  appropriate  for  detention 
to  be  administered  by  a  noncourt  agency.  However,  policy  decisions 
with  respect  to  certain  questions  related  to  the  court  process  must 
remain  with  the  court.  These  issues  include  such  matters  as  visiting 
regulations,  interviewing  of  detained  children  by  law  enforcement 
and  probation  staff,  and  the  nature  of  detention  reports  made  to  the 
court.  These  and  other  policy  questions  should  be  worked  out  jointly 
between  the  court  and  the  agency  administering  the  detention  pro- 
gram. Since  the  court  is  making  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  child 
shall  be  detained  and  where  detained,  it  must  be  satisfied  that  the  care 
provided  meets  certain  standards.  However,  responsibility  for  deci- 
sions about  the  under-the-roof  program  in  detention  and  the  basic 
care  provided  should  rest  primarily  with  the  agency  providing  deten- 
tion care.  The  agency  providing  detention  care,  thus,  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the  community  and  the  individual 
parents  for  whose  children  they  are  providing  care. 

The  actual  decision  as  to  whether  the  court  or  an  agency  other 
than  the  court  should  administer  detention  facilities  should  be  made 
by  each  individual  State  in  light  of  a  number  of  factors.^  The  concept 
of  regional  detention  is  dependent  upon  administration  by  an  agency 


*  For  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  methods  of  administering  detention  facility  see  pp.  30,  31,  Standards  and 
Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children  and  Youth,  footnote  1,  p.  1  and  pp.  12,  13, 
Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with  Children,  footnote  2,  p.  2. 

^  A  State  administrative  agency  is  given  responsibility  for  providing  detention 
care  upon  request  of  the  court  in  Children's  Bureau:  Proposals  for  Drafting 
Principles  and  Suggested  Language  for  Legislation  on  PuWc  Child  Welfare  and 
Youth  Services,  Washington,  D.C. :  Children's  Bureau,  1954,  99  pp. 
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operating  on  a  statewide  basis.^  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  feasible 
for  the  court  to  administer  a  statewide  regional  detention  program 
miless  the  court  is  organized  on  a  statewide  basis  with  centralized 
administrative  authority.  Otherwise  the  court  cannot  carry  out  the 
various  facets  of  statewide  responsibility  for  detention  care  through 
such  means  as  planning  of  facilities  and  program,  operation,  and 
standard  setting. 

Regional  detention  programs  are  in  operation  in  a  number  of 
States  on  a  statewide  basis  or  in  certain  areas  of  the  State.  In  many 
States  today,  juvenile  or  family  court  organization  is  such  that  it  is 
not  practical  for  the  court  to  be  the  agency  to  administer  a  statewide 
regional  detention  program.  However,  if  the  principles  and  stand- 
ards enunciated  by  several  national  agencies  were  put  into  practice, 
juvenile  or  family  courts  would  be  in  a  position  to  administer  such  a 
program.  The  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act  (published  for  many 
years  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association)  has  con- 
tained legislative  language  covering  both  court  organization  and  de- 
tention administration.  The  new  Family  Court  Act  developed  by  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
provides  for  a  statewide  family  (or  juvenile)  court  as  a  division  of 
the  highest  court  of  general  trial  jurisdiction,  with  probation  staff  ad- 
ministratively attached  to  the  court.  It  also  provides  for  a  detention 
plan  administered  by  the  statewide  court  or  other  State  agency  but 
includes  the  possibility  of  using  local  facilities.^ 

There  are  many  valid  reasons  for  setting  up  court  and  probation 
administration  on  a  statewide  basis.  The  inter-relatedness  of  court, 
probation  and  detention  organization  and  administration  is  such  that 
they  lend  themselves  to  a  natural  alliance.  Many  of  the  problems 
involved  in  providing  specialized  court  and  probation  services  are 
similar  to  the  problems  encountered  in  attempting  to  provide  detention 
services.  Court  organization  on  a  statewide  basis,  with  centralized 
administration  and  the  addition  of  the  functions  of  probation  and 
detention,  provides  a  vehicle  whereby  these  services  can  be  provided 
on  a  uniform  basis  with  statewide  coverage. 

Current  theory  with  respect  to  court  organization  (other 
than  just  juvenile  and  family  courts)  is  pointing  toward  an  integrated 
court  system  with  centralized  administrative  services  for  all  levels  of 
courts  in  a  State.  Such  a  change  in  general  court  organization  would 
affect  the  structure  available  for  the  State  to  provide  probation  and 
detention  services  on  a  regional  basis. 


See  Standard  Family  Court  Act,  footnote  2,  p.  2. 
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What  about  existing  local  facilities? 

Most  States  have  some  detention  facilities — particularly  in  the 
larger  urban  centers.  Generally  they  are  county  administered.  For 
the  State  to  get  the  highest  return  on  money  spent  for  detention,  these 
facilities  should  be  incorporated  into  a  State-administered  program. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  this.  Concern 
over  loss  of  local  participation  in  planning  and  decision  making  may 
be  one  obstacle.  There  should  be  no  reason  why  many  of  the  values  of 
local  administration  cannot  be  maintained  if  the  statewide  system  is 
set  up  properly,  and  particularly  if  community  representatives  are 
used  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Local  pride  or  possessiveness  about  an  existing  detention  pro- 
gram can  give  way  to  the  realization  that  even  urban  areas  with  ex- 
isting facilities  can  receive  added  benefits  from  the  improvements  that 
can  come  through  a  State-administered  regional  system. 

One  impediment  may  be  the  concern  about  loss  of  local  financial 
support  since  counties  presently  having  detention  facilities  may  be 
absorbing  the  total  cost.  Even  with  a  State-administered  system, 
local  financial  participation  (for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  deten- 
tion care)  can  be  continued.  A  formula  can  be  adopted  which  will 
continue  local  financial  responsibility  to  any  desired  degree.  By  tak- 
ing into  consideration  such  factors  as  detention  costs,  extent  of  use  by 
various  counties,  as  well  as  tax  related  matters  (such  as  per  capita 
wealth,  present  tax  structure,  etc.)  an  equitable  and  sound  financing 
pattern  can  be  established — one  more  related  to  need  for  service  and 
ability  to  pay  than  the  present  system  in  most  States. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  impossible  to  achieve  immedi- 
ately State  responsibility  for  construction  and  operation  on  a  statewide 
basis.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  work  for  partial 
State  responsibility.     This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways : 

a.  State  subsidy  to  local  communities  for  construction  and/or  operation. 

b.  State  provision  of  detention  care  in  limited  areas  of  the  State. 
C.  A  combination  of  these  two. 

If  local  administration  continues  in  a  portion  of  the  State  (with 
or  without  a  subsidy),  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  continuation 
may  seriously  complicate  and  even  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  plan 
in  areas  where  the  State  will  attempt  to  provide  detention  care.  The 
location  of  existing  facilities  (remaining  under  local  administration 
and  thereby  serving  only  children  from  that  county)  may  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  locate  new  State-administered  facilities  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  meet  detention  needs  of  other  counties.  For  example, 
if  one  or  more  small  counties  are  located  between  two  more  populous 
counties  that  operate  their  own  facilities,  the  small  counties  may  be  cut 
off  from  convenient  access  to  a  State-operated  facility.  It  might  not 
be  feasible  to  provide  a  detention  facility  for  just  those  two  counties. 
The  only  alternative,  if  they  were  limited  to  use  a  State  facility,  might 
be  to  transport  children  distances  too  long  for  practicality. 

The  existence  of  this  possibility  should  not  rule  out  considera- 
tion of  a  purchase-of-care  plan  or  a  plan  involving  a  combination  of 
local  and  State  administration  if  it  appears  impossible  to  achieve  State 
administrative  responsibility  throughout  the  State.  A  careful  evalu- 
ation of  statewide  detention  needs,  knowledge  of  the  location  and 
capacity  of  existing  facilities,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  willingness  of 
existing  local  facilities  to  share  space  will  indicate  whether  such  a 
combination  plan  is  feasible. 

For  most  States  a  combination  plan  would  not  seem  feasible  as 
a  long  range  solution  to  detention  needs.  Requirements  such  as  the 
location  of  existing  facilities,  the  distribution  of  detention  need,  and 
the  willingness  of  existing  facilities  to  provide  space  will  seldom  exist 
in  the  manner  necessary  for  the  combination  system  to  serve  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

Financing  detention  programs 

Most  detention  programs  are  financed  by  local  tax  funds.  In 
some  States,  State  funds  are  also  used.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  even 
though  a  State  might  decide  to  provide  detention  as  a  State  adminis- 
trative responsibility  it  might  wish  to  continue  local  financing  respon- 
sibility to  some  degree.  Such  a  policy  decision  should  be  made  only 
after  a  careful  examination  of  a  number  of  factors.  General  State 
fiscal  policy  would  be  one  major  consideration.  The  relative  avail- 
ability of  State  and  local  funds  would  be  another.  Continuation  of 
local  financial  responsibility  might  serve  to  continue  local  interest. 

The  actual  detention  financing  method  should  be  chosen  to 
suit  conditions  of  the  individual  State.  It  can  be  tailored  to  support 
partial  operation  on  a  local  basis  with  the  remainder  of  detention 
care  being  a  State  administrative  responsibility,  or  as  total  State 
administration.  After  the  basic  decision  is  made  whether  such  pro- 
grams will  be  financed  by  local  or  State  government  or  a  combination 
of  the  two,  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  formula  providing  an  equitable 
financing  pattern  for  any  of  these  methods  of  administration. 

Detention  planners  should  be  aware  of  the  implications  of 
particular  financing  patterns.  For  example,  if  a  combination  of  local 
and  State  administrative  responsibility  is  used,  the  financing  method 
should  include  State  and  local  financial  support  for  all  detention  pro- 
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grams.  Otherwise,  local  communities  may  feel  there  is  no  point  in 
financing  and  administering  their  program  when  the  State  is  providing 
detention  care  for  other  regions.  Also,  unless  State  support  for  local 
communities  is  predicated  on  local  programs  meeting  standards  of 
care,  the  State  may  be  subsidizing  substandard  programs.  To 
strengthen  local  detention  services,  if  they  are  to  continue,  the  State 
should  employ  State  detention  consultants. 

Additional  problems  relating  to  financing  may  arise — the  need 
for  some  equalization  mechanism  to  make  allowance  for  variations  in 
county  per  capita  wealth,  differential  detention  costs  between  urban 
and  rural  areas,  etc.  Since  detention  financing  in  this  way  is  something 
with  which  States  have  had  little  experience,  any  State  would  do  well 
to  review  the  financing  experiences  of  its  other  State  financed  pro- 
grams, and  if  possible,  the  detention  financing  experiences  of  those 
States  having  State-operated  programs  or  State  subsidy  programs. 

Problems  in  use  of  regional  facility 

A  regional  detention  plan  poses  certain  problems  in  police- 
court-detention  facility  relationships.  These  should  be  faced  in  the 
planning  process  and  will  require  attention  after  the  plan  is  in  op- 
eration. Unless  these  problems  are  anticipated  and  some  means  de- 
vised for  their  solution,  the  regional  plan  may  fall  short  of  ex- 
pectations. 

All  involved  should  be  aware  that  law  enforcement  personnel 
may  have  to  transport  children  considerable  distances  to  detention,  or 
to  interview  them  while  in  detention.  This  will  often  be  the  case 
despite  the  most  efficient  location  of  detention  facilities — except  for 
areas  of  high  population  density.  Also,  if  detention  screening  service 
is  provided  at  the  facility,  police  may  have  to  return  a  child  to  his 
home  if  the  detention  intake  worker  determines  that  the  child  should 
not  be  held.     This  may  also  involve  considerable  distance. 

Such  situations  should  rarely  occur  if  the  police  are  properly 
trained  with  respect  to  the  need  for  detention  and  if  they  have  access 
to  consultation  services  within  the  department. 

Unless  law  enforcement  personnel  understand  this  in  advance 
and  are  able  to  accept  it  and  plan  their  use  of  their  own  personnel 
accordingly,  they  may  be  critical  of  the  plan.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  process  so  they  can 
see  that  there  is  no  desirable  alternative  and  that  the  plan  is  desirable 
on  the  basis  of  its  overall  merit. 

Two  problems  are  caused  by  the  joint  use  of  the  facility  by 
a  number  of  political  subdivisions.  The  first  relates  to  the  avail- 
ability of  detention  space.  A  number  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  courts  may  be  involved.    Criteria  for  bringing  to  detention  may 
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vary  among  police  jurisdictions.  Criteria  for  detaining  may  not  be 
unifonn  among  the  courts.  Thus,  uneven  use  of  detention  may  re- 
sult. With  a  fixed  detention  capacity,  some  jurisdictions  may  find 
no  available  space  at  a  given  time  even  though  they  may  have  used 
detention  sparingly. 

Continuous  review  of  actual  detention  intake  and  holding 
practices  is  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons  and  may  alleviate  this 
problem.  Centralization  of  detention  intake  by  a  person  or  persons 
at  the  facility,  applying  criteria  uniformly,  will  help  a  great  deal. 
However,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  an  additional  mechanism  to  in- 
sure that  each  jurisdiction  has  its  fair  share  of  detention  space  avail- 
able when  needed.  This  can  probably  be  achieved  best  through 
written  agreements  between  the  courts  providing  for  an  absolute  space 
allocation,  with  such  "rationing"  of  space  applied  more  stringently 
as  the  facility  begins  to  reach  maximmn  capacity. 

The  second  problem  arising  out  of  joint  use  by  several  political 
subdivisions  concerns  detention  policies,  procedures  and  program. 
These  should  be  designed  to  can-y  out  the  purpose  of  detention  and 
facilitate  the  work  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  courts  and  the 
institution.  Unless  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  the  necessary 
policies  and  procedures,  operation  of  the  facility  will  become  very 
difficult.    There  needs  to  be  easy  communication  between  all  concerned. 

Certain  aspects  of  detention  j)olicies,  procedures  and  program 
affect  parents'  and  children's  legal  rights.  As  such,  they  should  be 
made  by  the  court,  not  the  institution.  For  example,  decisions  such 
as  to  detain  or  release,  wlien  or  by  whom  the  child  may  be  visited, 
or  whether  to  submit  the  child  to  medical  or  psychiatric  examination 
should  not  be  made  by  the  institution.  However,  the  courts  should 
give  full  consideration  to  the  institution's  observations  and  sug- 
gestions in  these  matters. 

Conversely,  the  court  and  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
recognize  that  if  the  detention  program  is  to  provide  effective  service, 
it  must  have  a  certain  flexibility  in  program  operation.  For  example, 
the  institution  or  agency  administering  the  institution  should  be  in 
the  best  position  to  determine  the  type  of  program  in  which  the  child 
should  participate  while  in  detention.  However,  even  in  this  area 
there  may  be  limiting  factors.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
close  working  relationships  based  on  good  communication  and  a  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

Types  of  State  legislation  needed 

At  present  practically  all  States  have  legislation  authorizing 
or  imposing  responsibility  for  detention  care  under  local  auspices 
either  through  the  provisions  of  juvenile  court  or  other  law.    However, 
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to  carry  out  State  responsibility  for  regional  detention  care,  three 
types  of  State  legislative  action  are  necessary : 

a.  Legislation  imposing  responsibility  for  detention  care  in  some  State 
agency. 

b.  Legislation  authorizing  the  construction  and  operation  of  detention 
facilities. 

c.  Appropriations  for  construction  and  operation. 

If  detention  is  to  be  provided  by  an  administrative  (noncourt) 
agency,  the  laws  governing  that  agency  should  be  amended.^  If  the 
decision  is  made  in  favor  of  a  court-administered  detention  program, 
the  juvenile  court  law  should  be  amended.® 

A  poor  juvenile  court  law  may  affect  detention  adversely.  Un- 
less the  law  provides  the  proper  framework  for  juvenile  court  opera- 
tion and  unless  these  provisions  are  translated  into  action  through  the 
appropriate  use  of  personnel,  major  problems  may  arise  in  the  deten- 
tion program.  Therefore,  any  attempt  to  change  responsibility  for 
detention  care  should  be  accompanied  by  an  examination  of  the 
juvenile  court  law,  particularly  those  provisions  relating  to  detention 
care. 


''  For  this  suggested  legislative  language  see  footnote  5,  p.  10. 

^  For  legislative  language  providing  State  court  operated  detention  see  pp.  135, 
136,  footnote  2,  p.  2.  This  model  legislation  also  provides  the  alternative  of 
detention  administration  by  a  State  administration  agency  such  as  a  department 
of  public  welfare,  youth  authority,  etc. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR 
DETENTION  PLANNING 


While  interest  in  State-operated  regional  detention  is  increas- 
ing, detention  is  still  a  local  responsibility  in  most  States.  However, 
any  local  community  alerted  to  the  need  for  providing  detention  care 
should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  following  question :  Is  it  better  to 
assume  this  responsibility  merely  because  present  law  provides  no  other 
approach,  or  should  the  local  com-munity  join  with  other  communities  in 
the  State  and  attempt  to  get  legislation  providing  for  State  responsibility 
for  detention  care? 

Detention  planning  is  complicated  and  time  consuming.  A 
certain  volume  of  need  is  required  to  make  a  detention  program  prac- 
tical.® The  inter-relatedness  of  detention  needs  and  other  services 
makes  predictions  of  needed  capacity  difficult.  A  detention  program 
involves  contributions  from  a  number  of  professional  disciplines. 
Detention  requires  a  special  type  of  building.  For  these  reasons, 
detention  planning  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  much  of  it  technical  and  often  not  locally  available. 

Even  if  the  community  invests  the  time  and  energy  and  takes 
the  risks  involved  and  does  develop  a  plan  satisfactory  for  local  needs, 
many  subdivisions  of  the  State  will  be  left  without  detention  service. 
If  statewide  coverage  is  to  be  obtained,  efforts  to  get  legislation 
providing  State  responsibility  will  be  necessary  eventually.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  easier  to  get  support  for  such  an 
approach  at  the  present  time  than  later  when  all  communities — large 
enough  to  justify  a  detention  program  of  their  own — have  expended 
the  eifort  to  get  one  and  thus  feel  less  inclined  to  actively  support 
the  concept  of  regional  detention  which  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
care  for  the  remaining  communities. 


*  The  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  suggests  a  minimum  iK>pu- 
lation  of  75,000.  See  p.  XVIII,  Standards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of 
Children  and  Youth,  footnote  1,  p.  1. 
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The  possibility  of  achieving  State  responsibility  for  regional 
detention  should,  be  explored.  Joint  approach  with  other  localities 
to  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  State  government  should 
be  made.  Only  after  it  seems  unlikely  that  State  responsibility  can  be 
achieved  should  local  units  of  government  seriously  entertain  the  idea 
of  planning  their  own  detention  program. 


Need  for  technical  assistance 

For  each  community  to  face  detention  planning  without  the 
experiences  of  others  is  extremely  time  consuming  and  hazardous. 
In  some  instances,  serious  mistakes  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
experience  of  others  had  been  used.  Some  communities  have  attempted 
to  alleviate  this  problem  by  collecting  detention  standards  materials 
or  seeking  help  from  adjacent  localities.  This  approach  is  of  some 
value,  but  in  no  way  assures  that  the  best  available  materials  are  being 
used  or  that  the  best  examples  are  being  followed.  In  addition,  the 
community  still  needs  help  to  apply  such  information  in  their  own 
planning.  For  these  reasons,  communities  should  draw  upon  avail- 
able consultation  services  and  should  request  them  as  early  in  the 
planning  process  as  possible. 

If  detention  planning  and  operation  remain  a  local  responsi- 
bility, technical  assistance  should  be  available  from  some  State  agency. 
In  this  way,  technical  skills  and  the  benefits  of  past  experience  can 
be  provided.  Such  assistance  will  result  in  better  detention  programs 
at  a  lower  unit  cost.  A  number  of  States  do  provide  the  services  of  a 
detention  consultant.  In  some  States,  staff  from  some  State  agency 
may  be  available  to  give  consultation  on  certain  aspects  of  (if  not  all) 
detention  planning.  Even  if  this  service  is  not  available,  the  contribu- 
tions of  local  or  State  departments  of  welfare,  health,  education  or 
other  agencies  serving  children  should  not  be  overlooked. 

For  those  States  not  providing  complete  detention  consultation 
services,  the  assistance  of  national  agencies  should  be  requested. 
Comprehensive  detention  consultation  service  is  available  through  its 
regional  office  from  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York.  The  association  provides  detention  ca- 
pacity and  program  surveys,  consultation  on  planning,  construction 
and  operation  of  detention  facilities,  and  detention  standards  and 
guide  materials. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  offers  detention  guide  materials 
and  consultation  on  general  detention  planning,  use  of  detention,  legis- 
lation, and  the  relationship  of  detention  to  other  court  services. 
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Nature  and  role  of  planning  group 

The  composition  of  the  planning  group  should  be  determined  by 
a  number  of  factors  and  no  set  pattern  will  serve  adequately  in  all 
communities.  However,  the  group  should  be  representative  both  in 
terms  of  the  agencies  directly  involved  (police,  court,  probation,  child 
welfare)  and  the  various  disciplines  involved  in  such  a  child  care  pro- 
gram (education,  medicine,  social  work,  etc.) .  Eepresentatives  of  the 
community  should  be  included  also. 

Since  detention  planning  requires  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  by  necessity  a  number  of  people  must  be  involved.  This  is 
the  case  whether  planning  is  being  done  on  a  local,  regional  or  state- 
wide basis.  However,  plamiing  by  the  group  process,  unless  done 
properly,  can  be  cumbersome  and  time  consuming,  and  runs  a  greater 
risk  of  making  poor  decisions.  Two  major  steps  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  planning  process:  (1)  the  careful  choice  of  people  to  serve  and 
(2)  the  selective  use  of  those  chosen. 

Persons  to  serve  on  the  planning  group  should  be  selected  for 
their  interest  and  competence  in  the  subject  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  make  a  contribution.  This  may  or  may  not  mean  competence  in  a 
technical  field.  For  example,  a  person  may  be  chosen  for  his  ability 
to  translate  recommendations  into  effective  action  through  access  to 
community  groups.  It  is  important  that  members  be  in  a  position  to 
contribute  the  time  necessary  and  that  they  be  able  to  work  as  part 
of  a  group. 

Everyone  contributing  to  a  portion  of  the  planning  does  not 
have  to  be  involved  minutely  in  all  parts.  This  would  not  be  very 
practical  considering  the  large  number  of  people  involved.  Many 
would  be  unable  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for  continuous  detailed 
participation,  but  do  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  offer  parts  of 
the  process. 

A  breakdown  of  the  planning  process  into  its  component  parts 
can  be  helpful  in  forming  conclusions  about  how  to  proceed.  Total 
planning  involves  3  separate  and  identifiable  parts:  (1)  determining 
needed  capacity,  (2)  planning  the  actual  building,  program  and  staff 
needed  and  (3)  getting  community  support  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram (including  finances).  Such  an  analysis  gives  clues  to  the  skills 
and  knowledge  required,  which  in  turn  indicates  who  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  various  stages  of  planning  and  how  they  should  be 
involved. 

For  example,  determining  the  required  size  of  a  detention 
facility  to  serve  a  given  geographical  area  and  planning  the  building 
{ind  staff  necessary  are  problems  requiring  technical  skills  of  people 
from  a  number  of  fields.    On  the  other  hand,  getting  support  for  a 
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detention  program  may  require  community  interpretation  through  a 
wide  range  of  groups  in  the  community.  It  may  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish this  latter  through  the  careful  choice  of  one  or  more  persons  to 
serve  on  the  overall  planning  group.  In  turn  these  persons  can  enlist 
the  support  of  other  individuals  and  organizations  in  a  position  to 
translate  need  into  action  effectively. 

If  a  citizen  group  is  used,  general  orientation  throughout  the 
entire  planning  process  may  be  desirable.  This  can  be  done  on  a 
periodic  basis  by  means  of  "briefing  sessions."  Then,  after  technical 
planning  is  completed,  more  intensive  exposure  can  be  planned.  If 
this  approach  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  group  has 
enough  knowledge  about  the  problem  and  its  desired  solution  so  that 
they  can  interpret  it  properly  to  the  community. 

The  responsibility  of  the  planning  group  may  take  a  variety 
of  forms.  Some  groups  have  been  advisory,  others  for  making  certain 
policy  decisions  and  still  others  have  been  given  complete  responsi- 
bility. In  practice,  the  role  may  be  determined  by  a  number  of  factors. 
For  example,  legal  responsibility  may  be  given  to  the  judge  or  other 
local  officials.  Whether  there  is  a  planning  group  or  how  it  is  used 
may  depend  upon  the  willingness  to  delegate  responsibility  or  the 
necessity  for  getting  community  support.  When  the  judge  or  other 
officials  are  assured  of  financial  support  or  have  the  help  of  technically 
competent  personnel  in  the  court  or  on  the  State  level,  the  need  for  a 
planning  group  may  be  lessened  or  obviated. 

Sound  planning  can  be  done  with  or  without  a  planning  group. 
However,  if  used  properly,  an  advisory  group  can  strengthen  deten- 
tion planning  in  a  number  of  ways.  If  it  is  other  than  advisory  or 
to  get  community  support,  care  should  be  taken  that  decisions  of  a 
technical  nature  are  made  only  by  persons  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  role  of  the  planning  group  is  less  important  than 
is  the  degree  to  which  those  responsible,  taking  community  conditions 
into  account,  apply  sound  principles  in  detention  planning. 
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ESTIMATING  REQUIRED 
DETENTION  CAPACITY 


Developments  in  the  field  of  detention  have  passed  the  point 
where  intuition  or  guesswork  need  be  the  basis  for  detention  planning. 
No  longer  should  mere  projections  of  present  practice  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  factor  for  future  population  growth  be  used  as  the  yardstick 
for  measuring  need.  Eecent  detention  surveys  and  detention  litera- 
ture provide  ample  evidence  that  a  number  of  tools  and  methods  are 
available.  The  use  of  qualified  case  readers,  statistical  techniques, 
and  detention  consultation  will  result  in  sounder  estimates  of  deten- 
tion need. 

A  detention  capacity  study  is  complicated.  It  requires  technical 
proficiency  in  detention  planning  and  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  detention  needs  to  other  court  and  related  services  so 
that  the  community  can  determine  proper  priorities.  Valid  estimates 
are  dependent  upon  valid  information.  Also,  a  good  detention  pro- 
gram serves  little  purpose  unless  it  is  paralleled  by  probation  and 
related  services.  Therefore,  a  community  should  not  begin  seriously 
to  plan  for  detention  Avithout  first  building  reasonably  adequate  proba- 
tion and  related  programs. 


Need  for  applying  sound  detention  criteria 

Many  factors  affect  detention  practices  and  thus  the  need  for 
detention  facilities :  the  nature  and  number  of  children  committing 
delinquent  acts;  the  law,  philosophy  and  procedures  under  which  the 
police  and  the  juvenile  court  work;  the  adequacy  of  police  and  proba- 
tion staff,  shelter  care  and  other  child  welfare  services  and  facilities 
and  other  related  services. 

Thus,  the  success  of  any  method  of  determining  true  detention 
need  is  dependent  vipon  an  objective  appraisal  of  detention  intake  and 
release  policies  and  the  application  of  sound  criteria  for  detaining  a 
child.  These  criteria  are  listed  on  page  2.  Unless  detention  is  limited 
by  these  criteria,  many  children  will  be  detained  unnecessarily.  Both 
police  and  court  operation  affect  detention  practice.     Most  detained 
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children  are  referred  to  the  court  by  police  agencies.  Police  under- 
standing of  detention  criteria  will  affect  the  way  they  process  cases, 
the  number  brought  to  the  detention  facility  or  the  court  for  detention 
and  the  type  of  information  given  the  court.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
communities,  the  police  actually  make  the  initial  detention  decision, 
lack  of  understanding  of  proper  criteria  may  result  in  much  unneces- 
sary detention. 

Conditions  under  which  a  child  may  be  taken  into  custody  and 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
juvenile  court  law.^°  Police  orientation  and  in-service  training  should 
include  material  about  conditions  under  which  a  child  may  be  taken 
into  custody  as  well  as  detention  criteria  and  other  information  which 
will  help  in  applying  sound  principles.  Police  administrative  and 
supervisory  staff  should  assume  responsibility  for  interpretation  of 
detention  criteria  and  procedures  to  all  members  of  their  depart- 
ments. Joint,  periodic  review  of  detention  practice  should  be  made 
by  the  police  and  court. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  court  actually  control  detention 
intake  by  having  court  staff  screen  all  cases  prior  to  placement  in 
detention.^^  Even  where  police  make  the  initial  decision  to  detain, 
the  court  should  assume  responsibility  for  deciding  if  the  child  is  to 
remain  in  detention. 

An  examination  of  the  detention  criteria  listed  earlier  indicates 
the  complexity  of  the  decision  to  be  made.  Research  in  this  field  has 
given  no  simple  method  of  determining  if  a  child  needs  detention. 
The  decision  must  be  made  under  a  number  of  handicaps.  Translat- 
ing what  is  known  about  a  child  or  his  family  into  a  yes  or  tw  answer 
involves  prediction  of  behavior.  The  decision  must  be  made  quickly. 
It  must  be  made  in  terms  of  "reasonable  likelihood" — and  the  risks 
involved.  For  these  reasons,  the  person  making  the  detention  decision 
should  possess  considerable  skill,  which  can  come  only  through  train- 
ing and  experience.  Thus,  even  though  the  police  may  generally 
understand  the  proper  criteria,  and  rule  out  certain  cases,  the  court 
and  ite  staff  should  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  making  the 
decision  to  detain.  Recognizing  the  complexity  of  this  decision,  some 
courts  assign  their  most  skilled  staff  to  this  work. 

Procedural  requirements  for  detaining  a  child  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  juvenile  court  law.^-     To  a  certain  degree,  these  will 


^"  See  section  16,  Standard  Family  Court  Act,  footnote  2,  p.  2. 
"  See  p.  14,  Standards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children  and  Youth, 
footnote  1,  p.  1  and  p.  36,  Standard  Family  Court  Act,  footnote  2,  p.  2. 
"  See  section  17,  Standard  Family  Court  Act,  footnote  2,  p.  2. 
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serve  as  guidelines  and  controls  in  the  use  of  detention. 

Even  though  the  detention  decision  is  difficult,  certain  items 
of  available  information  can  give  clues  and  general  direction  in  mak- 
ing the  decision.  Often  existing  police  or  court  records  or  other 
agency  records,  if  utilized  promptly  and  properly,  will  be  of  help. 
In  a  nimiber  of  situations,  an  interview  with  the  child  and  parents 
may  be  necessary. 

The  offense  itself  may  give  clues  as  to  the  necessity  for  deten- 
tion. Some  offenses,  such  as  miu'der,  assault,  etc.,  may  in  themselves 
be  so  serious  that  once  the  child  is  brought  to  the  detention  home, 
there  may  be  reluctance  to  expose  him  or  the  community  to  the  dangers 
possible  if  he  is  released.  His  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  offense 
or  fear  of  possible  consequences  may  be  so  upsetting  that  release 
would  risk  self-injury  or  runaway.  Also,  the  nature  of  an  offense 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  committed  may  give  indications  about 
the  degree  of  control  the  child  has  over  his  behavior,  and  therefore, 
the  relative  safety  of  his  release.  If  the  child  has  been  known  for 
previous  violations,  there  might  be  less  inclination  to  release  him 
pending  court  disposition. 

The  child's  attitude  and  apparent  family  strengths  may  also 
provide  clues  in  making  the  decision.  Diagnostic  skill  can  often 
penetrate  the  initial  hostility  and  anxiety  or  the  initial  surface  con- 
formity that  children  present  and  provide  a  better  assessment  of  the 
risks.  Often  family  strengths  can  be  evaluated  with  the  help  of 
existing  information  and  additional  interviewing.  The  degree  of 
parental  control  can  often  be  gauged  by  a  variety  of  methods,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  for  many  delinquent 
children,  normal  routmes  of  living  may  place  them  well  beyond  physi- 
cal control  of  the  parents.  The  child's  associations  and  loyalties  in 
his  peer  group  (gang  activity)  may  also  help  in  determining  the 
risk  involved. 

Translating  sound  criteria  into  practice  requires  sufficient 
skilled  staff  as  well  as  alternative  community  resources.  If  the  esti- 
mate of  detention  need  derived  through  any  method  is  based  on  what 
is  considered  good  practice,  it  will  be  a  valid  estimate  of  need  only 
if  future  practice  holds  to  these  standards.  For  example,  if  a  short- 
age of  probation  staff  is  not  alleviated,  if  court  policies  and  procedures 
needing  modification  are  not  changed,  or  if  shelter  care  facilities  and 
other  services  are  not  available,  a  detention  facility  constructed  on 
the  assumption  that  only  children  needing  detention  will  be  detained 
will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  decision 
that  detention  is  not  going  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  other  services  should 
be  made  and  carried  out.  The  alternative  is  social  and  economic 
waste  and  inappropriate  care,  which  can  be  damaging  to  the  children 
needlessly  detained. 
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TS/lethods  jor  commuting  -present  detention  need 

Any  study  of  present  detention  need  must  answer  the  follow- 
ing question:  What  will  be  the  maximum  nmnber  of  children  in 
the  detention  facility  on  any  one  day  ?  " 

The  proper  answer  to  this  question  requires  reliable  informa- 
tion about : 


1.  The  number  of  children  needing  detention. 

2.  The  length  of  detention  for  each  child. 

3.  The  distribution  of  admissions. 

While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  identify  the  elements  that  deter- 
mine present  detention  need,  supplying  precise  and  valid  informa- 
tion to  solve  any  equation  which  would  express  this  need  is  another 
matter.  A  number  of  methods  for  measuring  this  information  and 
for  computing  detention  needs  are  available.  No  single  api^roach 
has  been  developed  to  the  point  where  a  simple,  reliable  method  is 
available  for  use  in  all  communitities.  Each  method  has  some  limi- 
tations. Some  will  provide  a  portion  of  the  data  needed  but  leave 
other  portions  a  matter  of  judgment.  Some  methods  are  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  certain  conditions  or  information.  Still  others 
require  a  great  deal  of  work  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  technical 
competence. 

Since  this  publication  covers  many  aspects  of  detention  plan- 
ning, it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  possible 
methods.  Neither  is  it  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  pamphlet 
to  present  a  technical  handbook  for  computing  actual  detention  need. 
Rather,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  some  analysis  of  the  ele- 
ments involved,  and  to  present  in  preliminary  form  what  seem  to  be 
some  of  the  more  fruitful  approaches.  No  detention-need  study 
should  be  based  entirely  upon  any  one  of  the  methods  presented. 
Instead,  the  contributions  of  different  methods  should  be  utilized 
but  with  the  awareness  of  the  weaknesses  of  each  method.  If  a  par- 
ticular method  is  selected  for  use,  there  should  be  reasonable  as- 
surance that  information  which  this  method  will  not  produce  will 
be  made  available  through  other  means. 


"  Since  boys  and  girls  require  separate  quarters  for  sleeping  and  certain  ac- 
tivity units,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  separate  maximums  for  boys  and  girls. 
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Method  A — Direct  computation  of  actual  daily  population 

Tlie  most  reliable  and  direct  method  for  obtaining  this  in- 
formation is  a  careful  case  review  of  all  delinquency  referrals  to 
the  court  (excluding  traffic  cases) ^"^  for  a  period  of  a  year,  to  deter- 
mine if  detention  is  necessary  and  if  so,  for  how  long.  On  the  basis 
of  this  review,  the  actual  calendar  days  that  each  child  would  need 
to  be  in  the  detention  home  can  be  plotted  on  a  chart.  (See  chart, 
page  26.)  From  this  chart  a  head  count,  representing  the  detention 
home  population  for  each  day  throughout  the  year,  can  be  made; 
the  maximum  population  for  any  day  in  the  year  identified,  as  well 
as  the  daily  variations  in  detention  population.  Knowledge  about 
daily  variations  in  population  is  necessary  to  indicate  how  often 
the  daily  population  meets  or  approaches  the  maximum.  If  the 
maximum  population  is  reached  or  approached  on  but  a  few  days 
in  the  year,  it  may  be  desirable  to  build  for  less  than  the  maximum, 
using  emergency  methods  such  as  accelerating  the  servicing  of  cases 
or  making  special  placements  for  those  days. 

The  method  for  this  computation  is  as  follows : 

1.  Construct  a  chart  which  will  show  the  actual  dates  in  detention  for 
each  case  during  the  period  studied. 

2.  Beginning  on  the  first  calendar  day  of  the  period  studied,  post  each 
detention  case  revealed  by  the  case  review,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
admission  and  carrying  each  case  on  the  chart  through  the  calendar 
day  of  release. 

3.  By  inspection  of  the  chart,  count  the  actual  population  for  each  day. 

Thus,  the  highest  population  requirements  can  be  identified 
and  an  indication  given  as  to  how  often  the  population  will  approach 
the  maximum. 

Whenever  possible,  the  review  of  all  cases  during  a  year  should 
be  the  method  used.  However,  the  time  required  for  a  careful  case 
review,  particularly  when  this  covers  the  volmne  of  cases  in  larger 
courts,  may  make  this  method  difficult.  For  these  courts,  the  use 
of  a  systematic  sample  (that  is,  a  sample  using  every  fifth,  tenth, 
etc.,  case  or  all  cases  on  every  fifth,  tenth,  etc.,  day)  with  this  method 
might  be  the  solution.  Unfortunately,  there  are  limitations  in  the 
use  of  this  type  of  sample  for  this  purpose.  Daily  population  reflects 
not  only  that  day's  intake,  but  also  carryover  cases  from  previous 


"  Since  children  referred  for  traflBc  violations  rarely  require  detention,  these 
should  be  excluded. 
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CHART  FOR  DIRECT  COMPUTATION  OF  DAILY  POPULATION 
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Although  the  illustration  covers  only  a  3-month  period,  the  same  type  of  chart 
can  be  used  to  determine  daily  population  throughout  the  year  if  expanded  to 
include  all  months  of  the  year  and  all  detention  cases 
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days.  The  sample  cannot  represent  accurately  the  carryover  effect 
of  nonsample  cases. 

The  case  review  can  be  simplified  by  selecting  a  limited  time  pe- 
riod in  which  to  review  cases.  For  this  purpose,  the  month  containing 
the  highest  number  of  court  referrals  should  be  selected  as  a  starting 
point.  By  reviewing  the  month  selected,  plus  the  preceding  month 
and  the  following  month  and  posting  the  results  on  the  chart  as  sug- 
gested above,  it  should  be  possible  to  identify  the  day(s)  of  highest 
detention  population.  It  is  necessary  to  study  more  than  one  month  to 
be  sure  that  the  effect  of  carryover  cases  remaining  in  detention  from 
one  month  to  the  next  is  measured.^^ 

The  selection  of  a  portion  of  a  year  will  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  daily  variations  in  population  during  the  entire  year. 
The  absence  of  this  information  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  how  much 
less  than  the  maximum  to  build  for,  since  without  it  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  the  number  of  other  days  during  the  year  when  the 
population  might  equal  or  approach  the  maximum.  For  a  discussion 
of  decision  making  relative  to  maximum  population,  see  pages  35-37. 
An  examination  of  total  court  intake  during  other  3-month  periods 
might  give  clues  about  how  closely  the  population  will  approximate 
the  maximum  during  the  period  of  highest  court  referrals.  While 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  way  of  determining  a  constant  relation- 
ship betw^een  monthly  referral  rates  and  detention  population,  such 
an  examination  may  serve  as  a  general  guide  in  determining  whether 
anything  less  than  the  maximum  population  computed  by  the  case 
review  should  be  provided  for. 

Method  B — Use  of  average  daily  population  with  adjustment  for 
variations  from  the  average 

A  second  method  for  determining  maximum  capacity  consists 
of  computing  the  daily  average  number  of  children  in  detention  and 
adjusting  it  for  days  when  the  population  exceeds  the  average.  A 
formula  for  this  approach  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  children^       /'Average  days^       f Allowance 
to  be  detained  >  X  s  of  detention     >  -j-  <  for  days  of 

in  a  year  J       l^per  child         )       (^high  pop. 

365  days 


"  True  detention  need  will  not  be  indicated  for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  first 
month  in  this  3-month  period  since  carryover  from  the  month  preceding  it  will 
not  appear  on  the  chart.  However,  since  the  first  of  the  3  months  was  included 
solely  to  insure  that  cases  are  carried  over  into  the  month  of  highest  court  intake, 
daily  detention  totals  of  that  first  month  need  not  be  counted. 
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In  this  method  systematic  sampling  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
children  to  be  detained  and  the  average  length  of  detention.  For  this 
reason,  this  method  seems  practical  for  use  where  the  total  number  of 
children  to  be  detained  is  large.  However,  determining  the  proper 
allowance  that  should  be  added  to  the  average  daily  population  to 
account  for  the  highest  population  anytime  during  the  year  is  diffi- 
cult. The  most  reliable  way  of  figuring  this  allowance  would  involve 
knowledge  of  actual  detention  requirements  for  all  days  of  the  year. 
This  would  require  identification  of  every  case  needing  detention  as 
well  as  the  period  of  detention — a  task  which  this  approach  and  the  use 
of  a  sample  hopes  to  avoid. 

Detention  planning  requires  a  number  of  policy  decisions.  A 
community  using  this  method  of  computing  capacity  will  have  to  make 
a  policy  decision  with  respect  to  the  percentage  allowance  to  be  used 
for  days  when  the  population  will  exceed  the  average.  (See  page  35, 
computing  allowance  for  days  of  high  population.) 

Two  different  methods  can  be  used  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  needing  detention:  (1)  applying  a  predetermined  standard 
or  (2)  making  an  actual  count. 

(1)  Applying  a  predetermined  standard.  A  standard  for  the 
proper  number  of  children  to  be  detained  has  been  expressed  some- 
times as  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  delinquent  children 
referred  to  the  court.  This  has  serious  limitations  as  a  basis  for  esti- 
mating detention  need.  It  does  not  take  into  account  a  number  of 
variations  between  communities  which  exist  and  which  affect  deten- 
tion need. 

For  example,  the  majority  of  delinquent  children  referred  to 
court  come  from  the  police.  In  some  communities,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  all  police  contacts  are  referred  to  the  court.  In  others, 
practically  all  are  referred.  With  such  variations,  any  arbitrary  per- 
centage of  court  referrals,  which  in  turn  are  based  upon  police  prac- 
tice, would  appear  to  be  a  poor  base  on  which  to  plan  detention 
facilities.  In  practice,  such  an  approach  could  lead  to  the  following : 
Community  A  and  Community  B,  of  comparable  size  and  general 
characteristics,  have  the  same  volume  of  delinquent  children  com- 
mitting about  the  same  proportion  of  different  types  of  delinquent 
acts.  In  Community  A  the  police  refer  one-fourth  of  their  delinquency 
cases  to  the  court.  The  police  in  Community  B  refer  three-fourths. 
A  detention  study  using  any  constant  percentage  of  court  referrals 
as  a  measurement  of  need  would  conclude  that  Community  B  needed 
a  detention  facility  three  times  as  large  as  Community  A. 

Such  an  analysis  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  fixed 
percentage  of  police  contacts  or  arrests  could  be  used  instead  of  court 
referrals.    However,  even  if  the  variability  of  police  practices  could 
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be  taken  into  account,  a  further  obstacle  would  remain.  Any  fixed 
percentage  of  either  police  contacts  or  an*ests,  or  of  court  referrals 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  assumption  that  the  nature  of  delin- 
quency and  other  conditions  that  influence  the  need  for  detention  was 
substantially  the  same  for  all  commmiities — that  in  all  communities 
the  same  proportion  of  juvenile  law  violators  need  detention.  There 
is  no  research  to  date  to  support  this  contention,  and  there  is  some 
research  and  much  operational  experience  to  indicate  the  opposite. 
For  example,  detention  need  is  affected  by  a  number  of  factors.  The 
nature  of  the  offense  is  one  consideration.  The  degree  of  family  dis- 
organization and,  therefore  the  family's  ability  to  control  the  child, 
is  another.  That  these  factors  vary  among  communities  is  obvious. 
For  reasons  such  as  these,  no  universal  standard  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  number  of  children  needing  detention. 

(2)  Making  a  count  of  children  needing  detention.  This  method 
is  based  on  a  count  of  the  number  of  children  needing  detention  during 
a  certain  period  of  time.  Review  of  court  referrals  rather  than  cases 
detained  is  indicated  so  that  children  detained  and  those  not  detained 
are  reviewed  to  see  if  detention  was  needed.  Since  most  detention 
studies  reveal  seasonal  fluctuations  in  detention  intake,  the  period 
from  which  cases  are  selected  should  be  of  a  year's  duration  to  include 
seasonal  variations. 

Whether  the  review  should  consist  of  all  cases  during  the  period 
selected  or  only  a  sample  may  depend  upon  the  number  of  cases  in- 
volved and  the  staff  time  available  for  review.  Since  a  relatively  in- 
tensive examination  is  required,  sampling  would  seem  necessary  in 
all  but  those  courts  with  a  small  annual  volume  of  cases.  The  sample 
should  be  representative  both  as  to  types  of  cases  and  the  various  court 
workers  involved.  Professional  help  should  be  sought  in  the  selection 
of  sample  cases  to  insure  that  a  statistically  significant  and  properly 
representative  sample  is  chosen. 

Certain  items  of  information  are  required  to  determine  whether 
detention  is  actually  necessary  and  how  long  children  need  to  be  de- 
tained. The  following  should  be  available  for  each  child  detained  and 
particularly  for  detention  review  purposes : 

a.  Identifying  information — names  and  addresses  of  child  and  parents, 
age  of  child. 

b.  Date,  time  and  identification  of  person  bringing  child  to  detention. 

c.  Reason  for  detaining  pending  court  disposition. 

d.  Date,  time  and  reason  for  release  and  to  whom  released,  (for  children 
released  pending  and  after  court  disposition). 
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Unless  adequate  information  of  this  nature  is  available  from 
existing  court  and  detention  records,  the  detention  planning  schedule 
should  provide  for  a  count  during  a  period  when  adequate  records  can 
be  kept. 

The  reasons  for  detaining  or  releasing  the  child  must  be  re- 
corded in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  a  reviewer  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  the  validity  of  the  worker's  decision.  (See  criteria  for  deten- 
tion, page  2.)  Unless  proper  material  is  contained  in  the  record,  it 
Avill  not  be  possible  to  determine  whether  detention  was  necessary.  For 
example,  the  mere  statement  that  Johnny  appeared  to  be  a  potential 
runaway,  or  even  that  he  had  run  away  just  prior  to  being  brought  to 
detention,  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  detention. 
Additional  information  about  the  runaway  incident,  his  present  atti- 
tude or  family  situation  might  support  or  negate  the  decision  to  detain. 
If  recorded,  such  information  will  greatly  clarify  the  reliability  of  the 
decision  and  improve  the  ability  of  a  second  person  to  judge  the 
decision. 

Those  selected  as  reviewers  should  have  training  and  experience 
which  will  enable  them  to  read  records  and  determine  if  detention  was 
necessary  in  each  case.  Such  skill  depends  upon  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  behavior,  objectivity,  and  familiarity  with  juvenile  court 
process.  Since  the  decision  to  detain  or  not  to  detain  must  be  made  at 
the  point  of  referral  (which  is  prior  to  the  social  study  process),  the 
reviewer  must  pass  judgment  on  the  basis  of  information  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available  to  the  court  worker  at  that  point 
in  the  court  process.  Preferably,  such  a  review  should  not  be  made 
by  the  court's  own  staff,  since  objectivity  might  be  difficult  when  they 
are  reviewing  their  own  decisions.  However,  if  persons  other  than 
court  staff  review  these  cases,  court  staff  should  be  available  for  con- 
sultation to  the  reviewers. 


Computing  average  length  of  detention 

The  number  of  children  in  detention  at  a  given  time  depends  not 
only  upon  the  number  detained,  but  the  length  of  time  a  child  stays  in 
detention.  Therefore,  any  attempt  to  determine  the  required  size  of  a 
detention  facility  must  take  into  account  the  average  length  of  time 
each  child  stays  in  detention. 

There  appear  to  be  two  ways  to  determine  the  average  length 
of  detention:  (1)  applying  a  fixed  standard  of  time  or  (2)  analyzing 
past  experience  by  a  case  review. 

(1)  Applying  a  fixed  standard  of  time.  This  approach  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  since  detention  should  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  children  in  secure  custody  pending  their  disposi- 
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tion  by  tlie  court,  an  appropriate  average  length  of  detention  can  be 
determined  by  measuring  tlie  amount  of  time  normally  required  for  a 
case  to  go  through  the  necessary  steps  in  court  processing.  These 
steps  are:  (a)  intake,  (b)  social  study — including  clinical  study  when 
necessary,  (c)  scheduling  and  hearing  the  case  in  court,  and  (d)  re- 
moving the  cliild  from  detention  after  the  court  hearing  to  the  type  of 
care  indicated  by  the  court  disposition. 

The  selection  of  an  average  length  of  detention  by  this  method 
is  difficult.  The  complicated  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  pre- 
paring a  case  for  court  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  absolute 
miits  of  time.  It  is  not  practical  to  work  solely  on  one  case  from  be- 
ginning to  conclusion.  Thus,  even  if  the  various  processes  could  be 
reduced  to  units  of  time,  the  mere  addition  of  the  number  of  hours 
involved  would  not  indicate  the  actual  interval  of  time  between  receipt 
of  the  case  and  final  disposition — the  actual  time  the  child  would  be 
in  detention. 

A  number  of  additional  factors  complicate  the  selection  of  an 
average  period  of  detention  by  this  method.  Time  will  vary  from  case 
to  case,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  quality  of  work 
expected,  the  amount  of  staff  time  available  and  the  skill  of  the  worker, 
as  well  as  agency  policies.  Other  work  requirements  or  developments 
on  a  particular  case  may  change  the  time  for  that  case  or  others.  The 
relative  priority  given  detention  cases  (by  the  agency  or  the  individual 
worker)  will  affect  the  time  and  it  is  difficult  to  either  measure  or  con- 
trol this  priority.  Yet  any  change  in  policy  or  procedure  would  affect 
the  time  required  and  hence  the  period  of  detention. 

Until  further  research  provides  a  better  analysis  of  the  steps 
involved  and  until  the  field  is  able  to  test  standards,  estimates  of  such 
an  average  length  of  detention  will  be  highly  speculative.  Even  if 
valid  standards  are  developed  for  the  measurement  of  court  processes, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  these  standards  to  individual  courts  when 
a  number  of  variable  factors  are  present. 

Some  courts  have  set  arbitrary  time  limits  on  the  length  of  time 
allowed  for  court  processing.  Occasionally,  time  limits  are  set  for 
processing  detention  cases.  A  period  of  10  to  14  days  often  has  been 
regarded  as  an  average.  This  time  period  might  seem  usable  as  an 
average  length  of  detention.  There  are  several  fia^vs  in  this  approach. 
This  time  period  often  will  not  include  the  day  of  court  hearing  or  the 
time  required  to  put  the  plan  into  effect  after  court  hearing.  Also, 
when  time  limits  are  set  on  detention  cases,  workers  exercise  varying 
degrees  of  priority,  maintaining  a  delicate  but  often  unplanned  bal- 
ance between  work  on  detention  and  on  non-detention  cases.  Thus, 
the  average  will  be  the  result  of  a  set  of  intangible  factors  which  can- 
not be  identified  or  measured  sufficiently  to  standardize  the  time  period. 

Another  problem  complicating  the  setting  of  an  arbitrary  time 
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period  based  upon  time  required  for  court  processing  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  shortest  time  necessary  for  processing  a  case,  even  with 
saturation  of  staff,  is  not  known.  The  variation  of  case  needs  and 
resultant  case  movement  make  it  difficult  to  compute  a  meaningful 
average. 

Also,  workload  standards  usable  for  this  purpose  are  lacking. 
For  example,  while  the  standards  set  years  ago  for  probation  case- 
loads ^^  and  more  recently  for  court  social  studies  ^^  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  field  as  desirable  goals — largely  because  most  courts  have 
caseloads  in  excess  of  these — ^they  have  not  been  tested  by  research. 

While  research  to  determine  the  average  time  for  court  proc- 
essing should  continue,  at  present,  at  least,  this  method  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  sound  basis  for  computing  an  average  length  of  detention.^^ 
Also,  since  the  time  required  for  intake,  social  study,  and  court  hearing 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  time  all  children  should  remain  in  detention, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  holds  much  promise  as  a  measurement  in  the 
future.  A  standard  based  on  the  time  required  for  court  processing 
might  serve  a  limited  purpose  as  a  general  indicator,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  use  a  more  reliable  method  or  as  a  rough  check  against  the  results 
of  other  methods.    If  so,  its  weaknesses  should  be  recognized. 

(2)  Analyzing  past  experience  by  a  case  review.  This  method 
uses  detention  practice  during  a  past  period  or  can  be  used  to  examine 
cases  during  a  period  of  review  set  up  especially  for  this  purpose. 
Where  applicable,  adjustments  are  made  for  increases  or  decreases 
in  the  detention  period  for  each  child  as  the  case  review  indicates. 
From  the  resulting  length  of  detention  in  each  case  reviewed,  an  aver- 
age length  of  detention  ^^  is  computed  and  used  in  the  formula. 

Again,  whether  a  sample  or  the  whole  group  is  used  for  the 
review  should  be  determined  by  the  total  volume  of  cases  and  the 
amount  of  staff  time  available  for  review.  Since  the  cases  selected 
for  this  purpose  require  the  same  degree  of  representativeness  as 


"  The  maximum  limit  of  50  supervision  cases  was  adopted  by  a  national  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  August  1921.  See  Children's  Bureau  : 
Juvenile  Court  Standa7-ds,  Bureau  Publication  No.  121,  Washington,  D.C. :  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1923.     10  pp.     Available  only  in  libraries. 

"  The  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  has  recommended  a  work- 
load of  10-1.5  social  studies  per  worker  a  month. 

"  See  pages  34  and  35  for  use  of  this  method  in  reviewing  detention  practice. 

'"  Since  detention  capacity  is  influenced  by  variations  in  the  length  of  detention, 
the  mean  length  of  detention,  rather  than  the  median  or  the  mode,  should  be 
used.     The  mean  more  adequately  takes  into  account  these  variations. 
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those  selected  to  determine  the  number  of  children  needing  detention, 
the  same  sample  group  can  be  used.  Here  again,  to  be  certain  that 
variations  occurring  throughout  the  year  are  reflected,  a  year's  period 
should  be  used  for  the  review. 

An  estimate  based  on  existing  practice  runs  a  risk.  If  poor 
practice  exists  with  respect  to  the  length  of  time  children  are  detained 
and  adjustments  are  not  made,  the  estimates  will  reflect  poor  practice 
rather  than  an  average  length  of  detention  that  is  sound.  Therefore, 
each  detention  case  should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  sound  detention 
criteria  to  see  if  detention  was  necessary  and  if  the  period  of  detention 
was  proper.  If  the  limitation  of  space  forces  premature  releases  from 
detention  prior  to  court  disposition  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
child  should  not  have  been  released^  the  time  should  be  increased  to 
include  the  time  the  child  should  have  been  held. 

"WTien  a  community  has  insufficient  detention  facilities,  some 
children  referred  to  court  and  needing  detention  are  not  detained. 
In  such  circumstances  only  the  most  serious  cases  are  detained — many 
of  whom  may  require  clinical  study  or  resources  that  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  thereby  requiring  longer  periods  of  detention.  If  the  deten- 
tion period  for  this  latter  group  is  all  that  is  considered  in  the  review, 
the  resulting  average  length  of  detention  will  be  too  long.  However, 
those  cases  believed  to  need  detention,  but  not  detained  or  released 
prematurely,  should  be  reviewed  very  carefully  before  being  included 
in  the  total  group.  Only  where  concrete  evidence  indicates  that  they 
should  have  been  detained  should  they  be  included. 

Since  various  factors  may  affect  the  length  of  detention  for 
each  child,  only  a  realistic  appraisal  of  their  effect  and  the  possibility 
of  controlling  them  will  provide  assurance  that  the  court  is  arriving 
at  a  valid  average  length  of  stay.  Some  factors  which  might  result  in 
a  lessening  of  the  length  of  stay  for  each  child  are :  change  of  pro- 
cedures, better  use  of  present  staff  or  other  resources  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  length  of  time  children  are  held  in  detention. 
While  it  may  be  extremely  difficult,  or  in  some  instances  impossible, 
to  measure  these  reductions  of  time  in  terms  of  absolute  units  of  time, 
in  other  instances  it  is  possible.  Estimates  including  such  corrections, 
even  if  somewhat  gross,  will  be  more  realistic  than  if  no  adjustments 
are  made  for  these  factors. 

Certain  cases  require  careful  scrutiny  in  determining  length 
of  detention.  One  group  consists  of  children  held  in  detention  for  a 
few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  and  then  released.  Detention  studies  have 
repeatedly  shown  that  many  of  these  children  should  not  have  been 
detained  at  all.  Yet  in  many  communities  they  account  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  children  detained.  If  they  are 
included,  the  final  estimate  of  capacity  will  be  influenced  by  many 
children  who  should  not  be  in  detention. 
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Another  such  group  where  a  word  of  caution  is  indicated  con- 
sists of  those  children  who  remain  in  detention  for  long  periods — 
well  beyond  the  time  required  for  social  study  and  court  hearing. 
Generally  they  remain  in  detention  for  long  periods  because  the 
specialized  care  they  need  is  not  available,  is  difficult  to  find,  or  there 
is  a  waiting  list.  Even  though  this  group  may  be  small  in  proportion 
to  all  children  detained,  they  account  for  a  high  proportion  of  child- 
care  days.  For  example,  one  detention  study  revealed  that  while  only 
10  percent  of  the  children  were  held  in  detention  beyond  a  31-day 
period,  they  accounted  for  45  percent  of  all  child-care  days.^° 

The  total  time  these  children  are  detained  should  not  be  in- 
cluded unless  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  that  changed  policies  or 
jiclditional  resources  can  reduce  their  length  of  stay  to  the  normal 
period  of  detention.  If  the  facility  presently  is  providing  care  for 
this  group,  the  community  may  be  tempted  to  include  them  in  projected 
planning.  However,  this  group  should  not  be  included  since  more 
appropriate  care  can  be  provided  by  other  methods  of  child  care, 
and  with  few  exceptions  at  considerably  less  cost.^^ 

Despite  the  limitations  outlined  earlier  about  using  a  fixed 
case  processing  time  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  average  length 
of  detention,  an  analysis  of  cases  according  to  the  pre-petition,  post- 
petition,  and  post-disposition  detention  time  can  be  helpful  in  review- 
ing detention  practice.^^  Such  a  breakdown  of  detention  time, 
applying  fixed  time  standards  as  a  yardstick,  will  help  in  identifying 
excessive  detention  time  periods  and  examining  them  in  terms  of 
their  probable  cause.     For  example, 

1.  if  the  pre-petition  period  of  detention  is  longer  than  24  hours  (exclud- 
ing Sundays  and  holidays),  poUcies  and  the  use  of  staflf  relating  to  this 
part  of  the  court  process  need  examination,  since  the  court  should  not 
hold  children  longer  than  this  without  a  petition,^^ 


'"  See  p.  1,  Citizen's  Research  Council  of  Michigan :  A  f^tudy  to  Determine  the 
Population  Capacity  of  the  Proposed  Wayne  County  Detention  Home.  Research 
Memo  No.  189.  Detroit:  Citizen's  Research  Council,  1956.  40  pp.  (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

"  The  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  estimates  that  detention  care 
cost  meeting  their  standards  ranges  from  $10  to  $20  daily  per  child.  Foster 
family  board  payments  are  currently  estimateti  between  $2  and  $4  per  day,  with 
institutional  costs  for  children  other  than  detention  estimated  between  $5  to  $10 
per  day,  depending  upon  the  type  of  service  provided. 

^  This  method  has  been  used  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association 
in  detention  studies  and  is  suggested  in  their  recent  detention  publication.  Stand- 
ards and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children  and  Youth,  footnote  1,  p.  1. 

^  See  p.  131,  Standard  Family  Court  Act,  footnote  2,  p.  2. 
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2.  if  post-petition  (between  filing  of  the  petition  and  court  hearing)  time 
is  longer  than  2  weeks  for  children  held  to  the  point  of  court  hearing, 
the  use  of  staff  for  social  study  and  other  factors  which  control  this 
time  period  need  review.  (More  than  2  weeks  may  be  required  to 
complete  the  social  study  process  in  some  cases,  but  not  for  the 
majority.) 

3.  if  children  are  remaining  in  detention  longer  than  a  day  or  two  after 
court  hearing,  the  reasons  should  be  determined  so  necessary  action 
can  be  taken. 

A  review  such  as  this  provides  information  about  adjustments  whicli 
should  be  made  in  the  length  of  detention  for  each  case  and  also 
indicates  changes  needed  in  policies  or  their  use  of  staff. 


Computing  allowance  for  days  of  highest  population 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  daily  population  of  detention 
homes  varies  considerably.  These  fluctuations  are  due  to  the  daily 
variability  of  both  admissions  and  releases,  which  themselves  are 
affected  by  a  variety  of  factors.  Some  of  these  factors  were  covered 
earlier  in  the  discussion  on  how  to  determine  the  number  of  children 
to  be  detained  and  the  average  length  of  detention. 

However,  additional  factors  cause  variations  in  daily  detention 
population.  Random  variations  from  day  to  day  in  the  number  of 
apprehended  children  needing  detention  may  account  for  some  varia- 
tions. Juvenile  court  and  detention  intake  indicates  that  more  chil- 
dren are  referred  at  certain  times  during  the  year.  The  existence  of 
nonworking  days  for  court  staff  (weekends  and  holidays),  when 
detention  screening  may  be  nonexistent  or  minimal  and  when  releases 
are  delayed,  also  contribute  to  variations  in  daily  detention  popula- 
tions. Other  factors  may  be  responsible.  Changes  of  policy  or 
procedures  may  reduce  or  eliminate  the  influence  of  some,  but  not 
others. 

Since  these  variations  in  daily  population  exist,  the  average 
alone  cannot  be  used  for  planning  purposes.  If  the  detention  facility 
is  to  accommodate  all  children  requiring  care  on  a  given  day,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  day  (or  days)  when  the  population 
exceeds  the  average.  Thus,  to  use  the  "average  daily  population" 
approach  to  detention  planning,  an  allowance  must  be  computed  which 
will  take  care  of  periods  that  exceed  this  average. 

As  indicated  earlier,  actual  variations  during  the  entire  year  can 
only  be  determined  by  computing  daily  population  for  each  day  in 
the  year.  A  substitute  method  for  determining  the  highest  daily 
population  is  outlined  on  page  27.     While  this  alternate  method 
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will  reveal  the  highest  daily  population,  it  only  tells  how  often  it  will 
occur  during  the  three  month  period  studied,  and  will  not  tell  when 
it  was  equaled  or  nearly  equaled  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

To  learn  something  about  fluctuations  in  daily  population  in 
existing  detention  programs,  the  daily  population  of  several  detention 
homes  during  the  period  of  a  year  were  gathered  by  the  Children's 
Bureau.  Analysis  revealed  a  rather  consistent  variation  from  the 
average  (mean)  daily  population.^*  After  analysis,  the  data  indi- 
cated the  following : 

If  average  (mean)  Then,  the  times  in  the  year 

daily  population  when  population  exceeds  the 

was  increased  by  increased  average  would  be 

20% 58  days 

25% 39  days 

30% 24  days 

35% 15  days 

40% 8  days 

50% 2  days 

Jo 0  days 


The  experience  of  this  group  of  institutions,  when  reduced  to 
an  average,  indicates  that  even  though  the  conclusions  cannot  be 
applied  directly  to  any  given  community,  conscious  choices  are  pos- 
sible in  deciding  what  allowance  to  make  for  variations  in  daily 
population.     For  example,  a  review  of  the  table  indicates  that  a 


**  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  data  in  the  table  represents  an  average. 
Based  on  the  actual  experience  of  the  individual  institutions  in  the  group  ana- 
lyzed, some  would  have  required  higher,  and  others  lower,  percentages  to  achieve 
the  same  results.  Larger  institutions  had  a  somewhat  smaller  variation  in  daily 
population,  smaller  institutions  larger  ones.  The  experience  of  this  group,  as 
well  as  logic,  would  indicate  that  for  institutions  running  close  to  capacity,  vari- 
ations in  daily  population  would  appear  lower,  since  bed  space  would  control 
the  upper  limit  and  place  it  closer  to  the  average  daily  population.  How  well 
detention  cases  were  screened  according  to  accepted  standards  for  either  the 
number  detained  or  the  length  of  detention  is  not  known.  The  computations  were 
based  on  the  actual  practice  of  these  courts.  With  good  detention  screening  the 
daily  variations  might  have  been  less.  Conversely,  however,  most  of  the  in- 
stitutions studied  ran  somewhere  near  capacity ;  such  a  condition  would  tend  to 
reflect  a  low  variation. 
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i20-percent  allowance  above  the  average  daily  population  will  mean 
that  for  58  days  during  the  year  the  population  requirements  would 
exceed  what  was  planned  for.  On  the  other  hand,  a  60-percent  in- 
crease would  provide  an  alloAvance  for  all  days  in  the  year,  but  for 
many  days  there  would  be  many  vacant  beds.  With  an  additional 
increase  in  size  to  be  allowed  for  population  growth  (to  be  discussed 
later),  some  margin  is  automatically  given  for  variation  in  the  first 
few  years — until  population  increase  absorbs  the  additional  space 
provided. 

Some  choice  between  these  extremes  would  seem  desirable  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  For  example,  an  increase  of  only  35  percent 
\\ould  provide  sufficiently  for  all  except  15  days;  40  percent  would 
])rovide  for  all  but  8  days.  Considering  the  cost  of  detention  con- 
struction alone,  an  increase  in  the  allowance  for  variation  in  daily 
population  from  35  percent  above  the  average  to  60  percent  merely 
to  accommodate  children  on  15  days  of  the  year  would  seem 
questionable.^^ 

Possibly  more  intensive  screening  or  accelerated  processing 
which  will  result  in  earlier  dispositions  and  releases  can  reduce  popu- 
lation to  accommodate  the  overload  on  a  substantial  proportion  of 
those  few  days.  Community  planners  must  decide  whether  the  costs 
involved  are  worth  the  assurance  that  the  detention  facility  will  ac- 
commodate the  maximum  peak  if  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
percentage  allowance  will  cover  all  but  a  few  days  in  the  year,  which 
themselves  might  be  eliminated  by  special  effort.  This  decision  will 
have  to  be  faced  in  planning  the  building  and  may  be  influenced  by 
the  number  and  size  of  living  and  activity  units  planned  for.  This, 
in  turn  will  be  influenced  by  the  practicalities  of  staffing  as  well  as 
other  f  actors.^^ 

Computing  factors  which  may  influence  future  need 

To  this  point,  this  pamphlet  has  been  considering  a  determina- 
tion of  present  detention  need.  Additional  factors  may  influence 
future  need.    Wliile  it  may  not  be  possible  to  predict  them  with  com- 


^  Figured  on  the  basis  of  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  1958 
cost  estimates,  choosing  60  percent  rather  than  35  percent  allowance  for  peak 
load,  based  on  an  average  daily  population  of  50  would  cost  an  additional 
$125,000-$250,000  for  initial  construction.  This  extra  money  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  possible  overcrowding  on  15  days  during  the  year. 

^'' See  parts  3  and  4,  Standards  and  Guides  for  the  Detention  of  Children  and 
Youth,  footnote  1,  p.  1. 
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plete  accuracy,  they  should  be  examined  to  see  that  allowance  can  be 
made  in  the  planning  process.     Some  of  the  more  important  are : 

1.  Population  increase  or  decrease. 

2.  Legislative  changes  such  as  raising  or  lowering  the  age  of  children  over 
whom  the  court  has  jurisdiction,  or  changes  in  the  geographical  area 
the  detention  facility  is  to  serve. 

3.  Changes  in  community  characteristics  which  can  be  reflected  in  a 
changed  volume  of  delinquency  or  type  and  seriousness  of  offenses  as 
well  as  degree  of  disturbance  of  children  committing  offenses. 

With  other  factors  remaining  constant,  population  change  will 
increase  or  decrease  detention  need  in  direct  proportion  to  the  change. 
Population  projections  should  be  examined,  using  the  best  available 
estimates  for  the  age  group  normally  detained  in  that  community 
(generally  14  to  18  years  of  age) . 

Changes  in  legislation  governing  the  court  which  may  affect 
future  detention  need  include  changes  in  age  or  geographical  juris- 
diction as  well  as  changes  in  the  type  of  cases  over  which  the  court 
is  given  jurisdiction.  Court  reorganization  plans  or  the  annexation 
of  additional  areas  may  also  modify  future  detention  requirements. 
Where  indicated,  such  factors  should  be  given  some  weight.  However, 
detention  planners  must  be  careful  not  to  overestimate  detention  need 
by  providing  for  such  contingencies  unless  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  the  changes  predicted  will  occur. 

Changes  in  the  community's  delinquency  rates  or  changes  in 
the  degree  of  seriousness  of  disturbance  of  the  children  committing 
offenses  in  the  community  may  be  very  difficult  to  predict,  but  sucli 
changes  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  size  of  required  detention  facili- 
ties. It  may  be  possible,  on  the  basis  of  available  statistical  informa- 
tion for  a  given  commmiity,  to  make  some  judgment  about  possible 
changes  in  the  number  of  children  who  will  be  referred  to  the  court 
caused  by  a  higher  or  lower  "incidence"  of  delinquency.  For  example, 
if  the  rate  of  delinquency  as  reflected  by  referral  to  court  or  other 
measure  has  shown  a  consistent  trend  over  a  recent  period  of  years 
(discounting  where  possible  the  effect  of  changed  policies,  reporting 
procedures,  more  adequate  detection,  etc.),  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  this. 

It  is  possible  that  even  with  the  same  number  of  children 
being  referred  to  the  court  from  year  to  year,  there  may  be  varia- 
tions in  the  proportion  of  children  who  need  to  be  detained.  Various 
indicators  may  at  least  support  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  either 
the  type  or  seriousness  of  children's  offenses  referred  to  the  court. 
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If  certain  cultural,  social  and  economic  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  community  and  not  being  counter-balanced  by  other  changes, 
the  proportion  of  children  referred  to  the  court  requiring  detention 
may  change.  For  example,  industrial  development  or  urban  renewal 
may  change  land  use  and  hence  population  composition  of  an  area. 
These  are  eventualities  defying  measurement  to  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. Since  they  could  affect  detention  need,  they  should  be  given 
consideration  and  whatever  weight  circumstances  would  indicate. 
In  some  instances,  such  an  analysis,  even  if  subjective,  may  make 
some  difference  in  planning  and  produce  a  more  realistic  plan  than 
would  result  if  no  consideration  were  given  such  factors. 

The  period  to  be  considered  in  predicting  future  changes  affect- 
ing detention  need  will  depend  upon  several  factors.  In  considering 
population  change,  the  availability  of  reliable  population  estimates 
may  be  a  limiting  factor.  The  design  and  construction  of  detention 
facilities  should  be  such  that  expansion  is  possible  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. Eecent  detention  design,  as  reflected  by  current  construction, 
appears  to  lend  itself  to  additions  and  changes  better  than  older 
detention  buildings.  However,  the  cost  of  site  acquisition  as  well 
as  the  costs  involved  in  changes  of  basic  core  facilities  (such  as  heat- 
ing plant,  reception  area,  kitchen,  etc.),  may  indicate  that  provision 
for  future  expansion  should  be  made  in  initial  planning.  The  alter- 
native is  an  extremely  high  miit  cost  for  future  expansion,  plus  the 
possibility  that  the  addition  may  not  be  readily  integrated  into  the 
overall  functioning  of  the  institution. 

Although  building  design  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  publica- 
tion, it  seems  appropriate  to  comment  on  the  range  of  choices  available. 
Groups  planning  detention  facilities  face  several  alternatives.  One 
is  to  build  a  facility  which  will  accommodate  all  anticipated  need 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  Such  a  plan  involves  the  highest  initial 
expense.  "Wliile  it  might  insure  sufficient  capacity,  it  runs  the  risk 
of  providing  an  expensive  facility  in  excess  of  need. 

A  second  choice  consists  of  making  no  provision  for  future 
expansion.  This  alternative  involves  the  least  money  in  the  beginning. 
Communities  making  this  choice  may  find  that  there  is  no  need  for 
expansion  later,  but  they  also  run  the  risk  that  the  required  future 
expansion  will  cost  much  more  than  it  would  have  if  allowance  for 
expansion  had  been  provided  in  the  plan  and  in  the  construction  of 
basic  core  facilities.  Additions  to  the  original  building  may  also 
make  the  institution  less  efficient  both  in  terms  of  program  and  the 
money  required  to  operate  it. 

A  third  alternative  is  to  make  ample  allowance  for  future  need 
in  the  overall  planning  and  provide  necessary  basic  core  items  (land, 
heating  plant,  kitchen,  reception  area,  etc.) ,  but  to  delay  construction 
of  some  of  the  living  and  other  activity  units  until  the  need  arises. 
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Absorbing  the  initial  cost  of  basic  core  facilities  in  this  way  involves 
some  risk  of  money,  since  the  additional  living  and  activity  units  may 
not  be  needed  later.  However,  the  additional  money  is  small  by  com- 
parison with  the  total  building  cost,  and  this  plan  gives  better  assur- 
ance that  future  additions  will  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
overall  institutional  plan  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  them. 

The  third  alternative  would  seem  the  wisest,  but  the  decision 
must  be  made  in  light  of  actual  community  conditions  and  factors 
such  as  the  following : 

1.  Reliability  of  the  estimate — if  the  information  upon  which  future  need 
is  predicated  is  Hmited,  the  more  conservative  approach  might  be 
better. 

2.  Building  costs  at  present  and,  as  well  as  can  be  predicted,  for  the 
future — including  such  considerations  as  will  arise  from  the  method 
of  financing,  the  possibility  of  loans  costing  more  or  less  at  later  price 
and  interest  levels. 

3.  Time  when  the  future  expansion  will  be  needed — if  estimates  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  units  within  several  years  it  might  be  best  to 
include  them  in  original  construction,  but  if  not,  possibly  they  should 
be  deferred. 

4.  Size  of  facility  and  area  to  be  served — in  some  instances  two  properly 
located  detention  facilities  might  serve  the  community  better  than  one 
detention  home  for  several  hundred  children. 

5.  Availability  of  funds — although  careful  planning  should  precede  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  the  actual  funds 
available  may  influence  the  alternative  chosen. 

6.  General  community  planning — some  communities  have  committed 
themselves  to  long  range  plans  for  total  capital  improvements,  with 
commitments  for  building  programs  projected  a  long  time  in  the 
future. 

The  type  of  construction  generally  agreed  upon  as  necessary 
for  detention  facilities  does  not  lend  itself  to  changes.  Unless  the 
institution  is  carefully  planned,  future  additions  may  be  prohibitively 
expensive  and  still  not  work  efficiently  as  a  part  of  the  institution. 
Since  detention  need  is  dependent  upon  such  a  variety  of  factors, 
difficult  to  identify  and  to  measure,  any  estimate  of  need  can  be  no 
more  than  an  estimate.  Projecting  this  estimate  into  the  future  is 
even  more  difficult.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  carefully  estimates  are 
made,  there  is  always  danger  that  5,  10,  or  20  years  later  detention 
need  may  appear  different  from  the  original  estimates.    However,  even 
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though  detention  capacity  studies  have  not  reached  the  point  of  being 
a  science  a  careful  analysis  of  detention  need,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  sound  criteria  for  detaining  a  child  and  the  need  for  community 
resources  related  to  detention,  can  go  a  long  way  towards  refining 
estimates  beyond  guesswork.  A  good  detention  study  will  also  im- 
prove understanding  of  good  detention  practice — and  hopefully  the 
use  of  detention. 
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